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. Experiences of the 1970s and prospects; for the 1.980s 
of colleges that had undergone enrollment decline and/'or financial 
cutbacks were surveyed, based- on visits to 20 colleges and 
universities in 11 states in the Northeast* Midwest* and South. Some • 
of" the strategies to resist and overcome decline have potential for 
success in a wide" range of institution's, and -the following approaches 
are generally low-cost and easily implemented: retention" programs . 
• that deal with ■arglnal students through special counseling and *> 
reaedial orograms and those that deal with student^ who may be 0 
dropping out -for other than academic reasons; improving student life 
and caapus climate; tightening standards and attracting bright 
.students; and attracting new sources of revenue. Hhile the aecade of . 
the 1970s was predominantly one of resistance to enrollment . decline, 
institutional leaders in the future increasingly will need to seek 
ways to adap ( t their organizational structures to a smaller scale of 
operations.. Adapting successfully calls for careful planning in 
anticipation of decline, defining institutional mission, d^velop^ng 
cost studies,, , and monitoring tenure levels. A sophisticated; array of 
planning tools is needed to adapt successfully to decline; they must 
be applied to a process of interna! reallocation of 'resources or 
contraction in absolute size 5 and scope.' A conmitment and .consensus 
from the faculty is important in initiating major reallocations or 
cutbacks. Beassessnent efforts also involve developing review, 
criteria. Adjusting to a smaller- scale of operations involves 
adjusting staffing practices', consolidating administrative structure, •» 
eliminating academic. prog raas, and limiting course offerings of 
existing programs.- The responses of specific colleges and 
universities are briefly described. (SB) « • . 
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Durmgriie past. two years, SfiEB has beencpnducHtfg abroad-based research project .concerned with nctgrowth in higher 
education. Supported in part by the Fori! Foundation, the project has examined the institutional management problems facing t 
colleges anchumxersities and the public policy issues confronting the states as the result of enrollment decline and financial 
cutbacks. The following discussion is adaptetfyrom a cliaptkr in a forthcoming SREB/Jo&ey-Bass book on consolidation and, 
retrenchment in higher education. 
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The higher educat^m conytiunity T&cgs the prospect of ^ 
significant cutbacks, in th^ext y 20'Var$. Whether that' 

• contraction is the- result of felines in enrollment or in 
governmental support; there is ample. experience upo/i 
which to draw. Desjfit^cSntinued growth in totar enrollment 

, during the l§70s, the Camogie'Ttouncil on Pojicy Studies 
reported in 1980'that 29 percent orall postsecondary institu- 
tions experience&enrollment declines from 1970to 1978. In. 



Causes of Decline . . 

Be/ore addressing institutionalresponses to decline, it is 
.important to understand $e causes for diminished enroll- 
ment and resources. The natural institutional reactioo is to 
resist impending d^clinep, and*aot withoufreason/Many of 
the causes of decline even demographic ones — can be 
manipulated in varying degree tojhc instijytipns' advantage. ' 
Discussion pf diminishing enrollment has concentrated on 
the private sectdr this has been severe enough to result in the 4hc decjining college-age ^pulation, but dfmogirapftic pat 
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closing of about 100 institutions during the decade* An even 
larger number of colleges and universities hav6 experienced 
.the Imbalances which accompany enroHment,shifts anpong 
programs, as students have Soiight out occupational fields 
o and shunned the liberal arts. Regarding financial support it 
was~a dqpade of ups and downs, as state revenues fluctuated 
with the economy and tuition increases^ failed to keep pace 
• with inflation. Highly dependent oo the flow of state rpve : 
' nues. many public^institutions had their first encounters with 
retrenchment when revenue shortfalls ahd midyear cutbacks 
followed the recession of 1974-75, the Iqss severe'downturn 
of 1979-80, and the recent tax-cutting initiatives, in some , 
states, 

The expcriences oT the 1970s and 'the prospects for the 
1980s led the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
tp examine more closely the responses of coHeges which had 
\ already underjgone enrollment decline and/or financial cut- 
♦ backs. SREB staff and consul taijts visited a'totaNof 20' 
institutions in. 1 1 states in the Northeast*, Midwest, and South 
„ — public and private institutions, siiall and large. These 
" included institutions in states such as New York and Wiscon-' 
sin, where past experience with declihe was fairly wide- 
\\ " spread, and in states such*as Tex % as, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, where dfccline had beerr more selective. In the 
^ publib Sector, the SREB team was led more often lhan n<5t to 
r\ medium-sized, nonurban state^ colleges £md universities 
whioK had been espcdlaliy affected by the increased com- 
* 1 petition for students and by changes in program interest in 
the 1970s. The team's case studies illustrate a number of 
substantial and creative approaches to the management of 
decline, refuting the folk wisdom that threatened institutions 
universally have been unwillirig or unable to deal with 
t ' 'adverse conditions. 



terns vary substantially from state to state — and even withip, 
states. .Other conditions also can have grqaT impact on 
institutional enrollment and Resources. Competition from 
other institutions, changes in 'state, and federal policy, and 
institutionally specific factors, such as public reputation and 
the mix of academic prqgrams, have often exerted negative 
or positive pressures. 

Impact of Public Policy Changes. The level of enroll- 
nent depends to a grea>£xtent on the support and incentives , 
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proyided by local, state, and federal government. This was control, n\my> institutions responded slowly to those factors 
'clearly the ^se in the 1960s, when.public policy" had a % which they couljWiaiiipulate and influence Often institu- * 
siftajcgnt positive impact on the participation rates of tions did not ffct until the problems wre so abundantly dear 
bldck^Kd other ^minorities a*> the result of federal financial tlyrt precious opportunities had bceij lost to ameliorate the 
aid initiatives. But policy c,an just as easily have a-negntive problems by early, decisive action, 
impact on enrollment.- Draft-induced enrolments 0 , forewarn- ° Most institutions have' developed mixed strategies for 
.pie, declined following {Jie end of the .Viefaam War. Enroll- dealing with enrollment .decline, with elements both of 
meMs also have' declined asVresult of cutbacks in state resistance and of adaptation. Institutions xlearly prefer ' 
suppWk RoliCy.can,have a redistributive effect as well. As measure's to resist decline (suc^as seeking new Students and 
\vhite colleges were opened Jo blacks in Jhe 1970s, eproll- new sources of revenue) before they pursue ways to adapt fo- 
ment growth in black' colleges began'to slow .v. * a smaller scale of opbrations«(for example, cutting programs 
" % * * i .andfacujty). While the satisfactions for institutional leaders 

Internal Factons.. Despite these external influences, the ' an; greater "irf strategic which seek growth, so are'the ri^ks 
SREB study found' that in many c'asVs. the, management Colleges often require a long lead timcto develop consensus 
•decisions which shaped an-institution's academic] physical, t> ov(jr a heed to retrench. Presidents may wait top long or feel 
and sooialchmate were the key factors leading. to success or * that only a crisis situation will allow them to put expendi- 
failure in attracting students and in responding to externa) ture*. Even if the inevitability of retrenchment is accepted, 
conditions. ' ' * 0 ' however, instifctions may continue. to emplo^ strStegies to 

In the "regional" Mate colleges and universities that were " increase their enrollments within reaspnable limits, 
studied, the academic program mix was found to be critical. ' Some of the strategies to resist and overcome decline'have. 
Those "institutions which had been successful in diversifying potential for success in a wide range of institutions Unlike 
their offerings beyond teacher education and the liberal arts approaches that call for extensive new program develop- 
had often recovered .frojn tfce.decline of student interest in mspt, however, those discussed belo^offer the advantage 
-these two are,is. Some institutions, on the other hand, were of generally being low-cost and easily implemented 
suffering from negative reactions to misdirected curriculum ' 

ln/iovauons. interdisciplinary programs which eventually Retention,. In institutions experiencing enrollment de- 
failcd ^appeal to stifdents, academic schedules \Chjch broke cline, retention/may be the key issue in enrollment planning, 
up the traditional semester or quarter term and caused not just as a. way of increasing enrollment but as a nectssary 

• confusion among protective students, new programs, such meanS of (Waling with greater numbers of low-ability stu- 
as law enforcement", which provided a sudden increase of cjents^on mmy campuses. Many institutions in the SREB 
-enrollment from a" target group of students und tj.en an study ,wcyc making at feast modest effort^to deal with 

equally rapid reduction when the market* was* saturated. * retention of t marginal students through special counseling 
Beyond academic program mix, the public perception of and remedial progrank Not finding the necessary teaching 
an institution's reputation plays an important role and, in . skills ampngjts own faculty, one fnstitution had turned to the. 
several cases, administrators reported that changes in this^. employment of local high school teachers Despite-pressing 

• perception, whether accurate or not, had caused enrollment . "needs in many of the four-year public institutions, remedial 

• declines. Negative reaction to reports of heavy drug ftftivity prognfms suffered from poor support from the state, As 
or,campus violence, fuunstanee, lingered on long after the ; Lyman Glenny recently noted, states have failed to designate 
initial coverage in The media. ' ; 1 remediation as a.majorfole of specified institutions ancl to 

provide the commensurate support. The result is a dilution of 
effort and "failure an ajmost foregone conclusion in the vast 
majority of cases." v . 

When retention programs deal with students who may be 
dropping out fdr other than acadenfy: reqsons, they awr 
generally more successful. Western Carolina University i» 
an example of an institution which, when faced with high 
attrition *>f freshmen who were eligible to return, undertook 
a detailed analysis of retention (see Figure 1) an&used the 
"findings to implement several changes in institutional prac- 
tices. Emphasizing that retentioji efforts would be aimed at 
academically able" students greatly increa^J the legitimacy 
Jof the effort with* faculty. What distinguished the Western 
Garolina program frofi other efforts was its-comprehensive, 
involvement of the entire institution. Findings were submit- 
ted to a university-widc"retention committee, composed of 
stipport Staff, senior administrators, an^ faculty, which 
made recommendations flBr changes in institutional practice 
When the institution found, for example, that attrition was 
# cxternaL and internal forces caused, the spiral of decline. * highest among freshmen^ho were undecided about their 
While demographic forces were largely' beyond-institutional academic programs, it devised a career-planijing effort with 



While many of these factors probably had some impact on 
enrollments of new students, the social and academic /Cli- 
mate on-carnpus affecteci the retention rates of students 
already enrolled. A "spiral of. declinfc" was.obseryed jn 
some casqs, where decline fed upon itself. A state ^venue 
. crisis or a drop m freshman class enr .llpients led tp expendi- 
turecuts resulting in physical deterioration of a campus, cuts 
in 'counseling and in student services, personnel cuts", and 
sagging merale among faculty who remained. TJiis. in'turn, 
affected the attitudes of students, as they witnessed the 
dissension and deterioration of services which accompanied 
retrenchment. The results were declines jn retention rates 
and another round of retrenchment. * *' 

* Resisting Decline 

Of the institutions studied, few were v corifronted with a 
simple enrollment and/or fiscal decline gaused by a single, 
pfenrlv identifiable factor In most cases/ interolav of 



Figure 1 % \ ' 

Wtestern Carolina University'S'Retention Analysis 
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How Po Student Characteristics Compare? N 

1. WVcadernicperfdrmance ' ^ 

2. Geographic origin v 



• 3. Major *' ^ 

* 4. Registration Status (full- or part-time) 
5. Race 

* • 6. $ax * - , 

7. Location (maii> campus, branch)' 
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Questionnaire to Dropouts t # 
1. Why did you drop out? # t 

N ;2: What are you doing now? \ 
3. What is your perceptfch of the college? 



Changes in Institutional Policy 

1. Recruitment • * 

2. Advisement and counseling 

3. Faculty and academic programs 
.4. Residence halls 

5. Support services 

6. Financial aid 

7. Student participation 



substantial faculty involyemept to work with'these^tudents. 
The admissions office began nioi* aggressive recruitment of 
prospective students Trom the western part of the state, who 
tended to! adapt better to the relatively isolated mountain/ 
location of the campus, and re-examined recruitment efforts 
in areas where attritiort in the freshman year was i.igh. * - 

Improving Student Life and Campus Clirfiate. It takes 
no special insight to know that the best recruiters (and the , 
cheapest) are enrolled studefits. As with a good rnovie, 
wordof-mouth news spreads rapidly as students return to ' 
thair hometowns either to praise or to damn the food service, 



social Hie, or'faculty. Yet, student services and studentiifc 
are often the first casualties in a retrenchment climate. The 
major thrust of* several successful 'strategies Mo combat 
decline emphasized the quality of student life For instance, 
Wfcst Texa^State-University responded to complaints about 
its food service anil dormitory life by involving students in 
setting policies and by turning over the management^ the 
food service to a private firm. Winthrop College in Sfcuth 
Carolina placed great emphasis on a strong campuswide 
intramural sports program gnd on a general strengthening of 
its student affairs activities. ; 



. Tightening Standards a/id Attracting Bright Students* 
Some of me institutiods visited were gradually raising their 
admissions and retention, standards, which they believed 
Would enhance their reputations and attractiveness: to pr6- 
t spective students. Others were esffccially interested in 
l-cwating scholarship and honors programs to attract bright 
student^ to tticir' campuses. The College *f Charleston 
(South' Carolina) has initiated an honors program with 
rigorous curriculum requirements and special seminars. 
Programs to attract bright.students are not a 4 *quipk fix" for 
enrollment problems, however,*and, if overemphasized, can 
often conflict with an institution s goaf to, attract a^broadi!/ 
constituency. Once attracted, bright students must tye chal- 
lenged, or they will depart dissatisfied, and the word will 
travel back to high school guidance counselors. \ 

Attracting New Sources of Revenue. College presidents 
, have always been orvthe lookout for nejv sources of revenue, 
but with decline their vision has sharpened* It was surprising 
tQfind the high degree of interest among the smaller'public 
, colleges and' universities h> raising private support from^ 
local area^Some of "these efforts were hampered by a lack 
of organization and of an effectivq strategy for approaching 
} 'potential benefactors.* One successful effort was at West 
, Texas State, which had undertaken an aggressive campaign 
( for private support to be used for student scholarships and to 
, provide tuition waivers for faculty dependents. The most 
effective example of fund-raising in independent colleges 
was\t Queens College in Charlotte, North Carolina. This 
small, wbmcnVcoIIege had Experienced significant enroH- 
mcnt decline and faculty retrenchment in the 1970s and had" 
Jong suffered financially -fron} its image as an elite "girls 
school" which did not warrant the support of the growing, 
' corporate community of Charlotte. Without "abandoning its 
„ .primary mission jls a Jibcral artf college for women, 'the* 
institution, engaging in some .imaginative risk-taking, im-* 
plemented a small, selective, coeducational graduate pro- 
gram in business^v^ich^enHsted some of the community^ 
captains of industry as adjunct professors) and an aggressive 
continuing^education program. The results have been an* 
enrollment resurgence inthe institution sliberal arts, college, 
popularity/ of its new programs beyond expectation, and 
significant broadening of its financial base through increased ' 
.alumni and corporate giving. 

Adapting to Decline 

While the decade of the 1970s was predominantly one of 
resistance to enrollment decline, institutional leaders in the 
future' increasingly will need to. seek ways to adapf their 
organizational structures to a smaller scale of bjxratiQns. 
Adaptation does not mean^ resignation, however. Adapting 
successfully calls for more than mere-cutting of expenditures 
in the face of revenue shortfalls; it also calls for careful 
pjapning in anticipation of decline, so that both the timing 
and the nature of contraction c^i be controlled. 

* Using Planing Tools. Ttie SR£B study set out to find* 
cases where adaptation to decline was taking place in a 
planned and rational manner. The most succerflful responses 
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to decline have been those whictf*ahticipated chijpges in , 
student characteristics, program interests, and level of en- 
rollment through *the development of extensive enrollment 
planning. information. In several institutions enrollment 
planning has been linked directly to contraction strategies 
For instance, the State University of New York College at 
Pittsburgh used enrollment projections for each of its 
programs to establish a long-term reallocation schedule and 
enrollment caps for some programs. At Goucher .College jn * 
Maryland ^ state-by-state projections of high school gradu- 
ates and careful analysis of future, market shares were the 
starting point of a comprehensive strategy for dealing with 
decline. * ' . • . 

•At the state levej, the system offices and coordinating 
boards^with the most well-developed cnrqjlment projectiQns 
also hav<? been those with the most advanced contingency 
} plans for contraction. Analytic packages developed by state 
agencies have* provided comprehensive,. detailed informa- 
tion and analysis on all institutions in the state. The process 
through which state agencies and institutions have discussed 
trends and conditions, modified projections, and discussed 
ways of assisting institution* in coping with the likely future 
has been a significant consciousness-raising activity. 

Defining Institutional Mission. Whffc enrollment plan- 
ning may pinpoint the time, degree, and, type of impact 
whjch cap be expecte 4 d, it offers few clues tiHuAv.an 
institution should actually Respond. .For this, institutions 
mustftjrn to a closer analysfs of their oWfi institutional goals 
and pruritics. Unfortunately, the all-embracing, gauzy mis* 
jflons statements o^the past have offered little assistance to 
institutions ^qopplirig with a ^diminished future. Thus a 
sincere a.hd direct assessment of the university's mission is a 
key-ingredient in planning for decline. • 1 * 

One way, in which institutions have ."discovered" their 
missions is\through a more systematic' evaluation of the 
quality, costs, and importance'of their institutional activities. ' 
Program review is not a new activity in higher education, if is 
just a more rauonal and analytic.procelis than the one wllich 
served the instUutipns in the growth years. It can b.e con- 
ducted in many ways, using either external or internal 
cvaluators, and spmetimes has been cr\fici/.ed as an expen- 
sive, lengthy process wrth few. tangible returns. One of the 
problems with external program evaluation is that it often 
focuses on issues of quality rather than on the "centrality" 
of th<f prograiri to\the institution's mission, which is a 
determination that often $an be made only by faculty and 
► administrators from the institution itself. 

Ifeveloping Cost^Studies, Determination of resource 
adequacy is an important planning) tool in adapting io 
decline. Measures of student-facultypatios, support-dollars 
per credit hout produced, afid similar indicators arc being 
widely used by institutions to identify programs which iye 
oveifunded. Comparisons are made in two \yays — { between 
different academic programs at the same institution and 
between p^ogams in a« particular discipline at cjjfferenjt 
institutions. * / 

The SREB 9*0$ found that data for interinstitutional 
cojnparisdfts Vere behig shared in formal data exchange 



arrangements among'.groufts of institutions which had de- 
fined themselvesas "peers," or through state and regional 
analyses wher^ ^ndividuafs outsidejhe institutions had ' 
grouped institutions for comparison. C&mbined with nor*** 
quantitative considerations, these comparisons were highly 
useful in identifying areas in wfych shifts in enrollment had 
led to^resburce imbalances. 
« 

Monitoring Tenure Levels. Because the strategies which 
effectively cope with shrinking enrollment can involve 
personnel clits, much ofthe planning activity observed in the 
SREB study was directed at gaining more detailed informa- 
tion on the composition of the worH. force in colleges and>on 
the impact which changes in personnel policies would have 
on the institutions' future ability to respond? Analysis and 
monitoringiof tenure density were key ingredients in those 
institutions- which were* preparing for substantial cuts in 

. faculty over the comfcg y r ears. These activities are abso- 
lutely essential tor institutions needing to cut backhand for 
those attempting to fitd out where their flexibility lies, .even ' 

. if decline 1 is not imminent'.' 

Reassessing Priorities ■ 

Institutions of highereducation need more than asjapfiistl- 
cated array of plannjng tools to adapt .successfully to declitfe. 
They must apply those planning tools to a process which tan 
fund nc\V*growth through an internal reallocation of re- 
sources and/of provide a *way of contraction in absolute size 
and scope.Reallocation has long been used by institutions, 
implicitly of explicitly, to maintaih balance between re- 
sources and demands onucademic programs. Faculty posi- 
tions are normally the unit of exchange* and the tinnual 
budget process is the. vehicle. Some institutions focuslon the 
need'tCearmarK funds for. new program development and- 
have set up pools of funds for which departments cq^ipete 
with new program ideas. • ^ 
• While rcallocatioa^rocedures* controlled by central ad- 
ministrations have worked well in institutions experiencing 
moderate cost-revenue pressurSsT severe declines have 
called, for more comprehensive approaches, Avith wider 
participation.; The c« ileges among the SREB cases' wfiich 
had concluded thatv k4 something drastic had to be done" 
reached that conclusion in a variety of ways. For some, ttfe 
signals were clear and unavoidable: cash flow crises follow- 
ing years of deficit spending in private institutions *'and 
mandated cuts from state budget offices in public colleges 
required some institution to»under(ake swift and decisive 
action. tli> instituf ion/ where the impact of decline *was less 
apparerfl, reassessment efforts were often aided by external 
stimuli. At the University of Wisconsin, campuses had been 
aJertetfcby careful planning accomplished at the system level; 
the system was>pressured by the governbr and legislature. 
Private college presidents often received valuable support as 
<well as -prodding from active board members. Still other 
institutions were inspired to action by the a/rival of hew ^ 
presidents — outsiders who brought fresh perspectives 5nd a 
•sense of urgency. ' 

' J l 

„ Educating the Faculty. Onfc of tlje major stumbling 
blocks in initiating major reallocations orxuthackUws-hcen~- 

* 4« , < 



failure to develop commitment and consensus from faculty. 

/ In many public institutions, administrators were nQt even 
attempting siith efforts. This \ftas especially true ip^Statcs 
where # state agencies (tvhether system offices or executive 
branch budget offices) held tight fiduciary control over the 
campuses. In more decentralized public systems and in 
private colleges with* a tradition oU faculty governance, 
"educating" the faculty was an important role of the presi- 
dent and the dean. * 

One fascinating example of how this education process 
can take place was found in a public Allege. When distus- 4 
sion of impending layoffs in the,mid-l970s was greeted with 
skepticisnrand surpris<*by thefaculty of Jhe Univdrsity»of 

, Wiscpnsin-PlattCYille., administrators jtoncluded that uf the. 
future the analysis wfiich led to retrenchment decisions, 
should be done in the open and thjjt the cujcumstances facing 
the cpllego»in the years ahead should be.widely known. The 
nfsuk was the * Piatt Map," a public display of information 
on characteristics, performance, and costs of each of the 
institution's 1 8 departments and'£ collegcs/FacUjty Commit- 
tees hold [th'eir meetings it**the c *war ropm" containing the 
«? 4 Platt Map." Departmental comparisons are always' readily 
Apparent; so too are graphs of enrollment injections whose 
downward slope faces each committee chairman as he or she 
offers judgrfientsjabout budget priorities, tenure decisi ons, 
rind program changes*? t - ' <x , x 
I The process of reassessment jnust involve faculty. At 

CPIatteville, an acadcmfcplannHigctfuncii is charged with the 
^responsibility of an annual reyiew of each department. At 
Vanderbilt,two.parallel reassessment,panels,were formed in* 
l§79 — one composed of faculty, the^otjier. of administra- 
tors. Both panels were asked t6 a forrirfuatc recommendations 
on ways to-fund new programs and make quality improve- 
ments' from the existing budget. - 

Goucher College provides a. good example of an institu- 
tion whese administration and' faculty have worRed closely 
together to handle the 'problem of personnel cutbacks and 
program redirection. Following years of deficit spending, 
this* small, selective womenVftollege in suburban Baltimore 
underwent "a significant retrenchment in the mid-1970s, 
resulting in the dismissal "of tenured faculty These cuts, 
coupled with energy-related savirigs. a new investment 
policy, and a reorganized admissions operation, had 
eliminated the annual deficit of the coHege by 1980. Yet the 
administration remained pessimistic about the institution's 
ability to maintain its market share of enrollments in the face 
of prdjectiorw of significant decline in the numbers of high 
school graduate^from Voucher's traditional drawing areas.* 
The president noted in a report to the board *md the faculty 
that, without major academic changes within the next five 
years, Goucher" would face the depiction of its expendable 
endowment a f ircumstance which would proBably result 
in closing the college; The administration .put forth a set, of 
alternatives and appointed an academic planning committee 

, to -make an independent asspssment oflfi^Uuation. the 
faculty committee concurred with tl\e administration arid 
qdVised \i to proceed with* faculty retrenchment inthovu 
regard to tfenure, but only to the degree necessary for funding 
new programs in computer science and management. Rather 
than designating faculty to be terminated, the committee 



devised a formula which was used as a guideline in retrench- 
ment. While there \vas fitter faculty opposition fronv^ome 
quarters, tl\c faculty governing body as a whole approved 
the proposed new programs, and declined to take a stand on 
». thc^qucstion of rehiring the terminated facility. 

'The Goucher c;asc is unique, since these actions (dismissal 
of tenured faculty being the most serious) wcr;c taken pot in 
response to an immediate crisis but because of projections of 
what the future of the college would be without significant 
change. 

Developing Review Criteria. Reassessment effort 
• eventually rfiust deal with the criteria by which cuts will be 
made. This, of course, is *f great stumbling block for nil 
faculty, who, while .accustwiied to making judgments, are 
unaccustomed to making choices which mean continual 
employment and [frospcntyTdr some of their colleagues and 
job loss for others. Even .when faculty terminations are not 
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involved, it j* difficult for faculty to accept the idea that 
without outside sources' of" funding, ;lov programs and 
♦qualitative improvements should be^introduced^t the ex- 
cise of other programs. Further} i/t many insti tutions it isJ 
Hot a matter of cutting low-quality, marginal, programs but J 
programs which are viewed as laudable and needed but too ( 
expensive to maintain. , * * 

The reassessment committee arVanderbilt developed 
seven criteria as a gcnePai'guidelinc in evaluating, academic 
programs (see box). With the Vanderbilt approach, program 
judgments do not depend on a single factor; rather, a 
composite picture emerges which allows ftie establishment 
of priorities. The first round of rcds^cssirfcpt reallocate^ 
$f.5 million from administrative services and from athlefic 
tuition subsidies to improvements primarily in facultyywla- 
ries and u/mc library. At the same time, the ' easse^ment 
comnii^e, which had had difficult) making preci^qualita- 
tive jmlgnients^about the institution's njany ifca^lcmic pro- 
grams, suggested several which should be.studj^u in thencxt 
Ground of reassessment for possible expaitfiorMr contraction. 

A similar roand of reassessment activities at Southern 
Methodist University used the saijie generic types of'mea- 
sures a$ Vanderbilt did. Generally, the reassessment pro* 
cesses itv private institutions/ haw been. more 
comprehensive, have embraced ftfogram discontinuance 
more quiekly, and have Been bokler in thrust than has been 
the case in the 1 public sector. A/ey difference i$ that, while ' 
many .of the public institution/ may have c:fycrierfced some 
enrollment decline, they h/vc often been protected from 
.precip^)us revenue dcclii] 



Cutback Decisions 

After all of tlie plaining tools and reassessment .processes/ 
were applied, institutions reached the decision point. Those 
who .chose the/route* of adapting to- a 0 smaller scale of 
operations fact/i the problem of adjusting personnel costs to 
match rcvfW*>This was usually carried out in a cohibina- 
tion of ways, adjusting staffing practices/, consolidating 
admiriistrttivc structure, eliminating academic^ pj()gripis\ 
and limi{ing\'ouise offerings of existing programs' j ^ 

4 Adjusting Staffing Frhttices. While* tf\e courts/ have 
upheld the right of colleges to terminate contraction tfec 
basis of financial exigency, it is understandable that colleges / 
will wis^y to avoid both the trauma and the cost?) of such 
action. Adjusting staffingttpracticc* is "the primary solution ' 
available to institutions. Many institutions have increased 
thcis use of part-time lecturers and* faculty <vith short-term 
contracts/;is ft means both of reducing costs ;j*ul i)f increas- 
ing institutional flexibility in the face of possible retrench^ 
ment. For instance, pilb^lic institutions i'q Wisconsin employ 
some full-time faculty on fixed-term appointment, who are 
considered expendable in case of a decline. Since these 
people perform alfthc functions of tenUrc/lrack faculty, it is 
questionable, however, whether terminating these faculty 
.would be any less traumatic than terminating tenure-track 
faculty. 

Another way of increasing flexibility is by assigning 
fa culty to teach courses outside their own departments. The 



most prominent <5x*miple vTas* found at the .University of 
^isconsm-Oshkosh. In this case*the faculty Selected for 
partial rtrasMgnment were semrfr members of departments, • 
not junior faculty still struggling for tenure and permanent, 
departmental affiliation. Moreover, the faculty were reas- 
signed for no mqre than 50 percent of their totaf duties. 
Whethel this sort c*f approach could Re as effective in other 
institutional settings, or in institutions with a heavy graduate * 
program, remains to be seen. Some view such practices as 
clear signals of stress which can result in a decline in quality 
as facult) move outside their 1 own areas of expertise.^ 

Consolidating the Administrative Structure. This solu^ 
tipn was chosen by several public institutions whose ad- 
ministrative structures had grown large and expensive. 
(Ge*eral$,»the^Yb*«t&colleges were already .operating with 
lean administrative structure.) This response 'has certain 
advaal^ges: admmistrators'hokj shortferm contracts and 
cutbacks can be made quickl v. especially by jwlew president, 
who may be abfe lp consolidate upon, arriving. A new 
president at West Texas' State* University* inheriting a situa- 
tion wheRTretrenchment had led to low faculty morale! 
eliminated three vice-presidencies and required eacl. aca- 
demic <ie.an to'teach one course"* per term (the latter move 
probably would receive opposition in a union environment). 
Within Iwo years of arrival fit the, State University of Ne'w 
Yprk-Plattsburgh, a new 4>re.sideg| had consolidated Jhe 
central administration and reorganized the faculties of the 
college, decreasing them from five to two, which eLniiraJcd 
several senior administrative positions. Interestingly; h/fcoth 
of thes.eMnstitutions the study revealed a tightly 'info/grated 
• management team whose members wolconfcd thevadded 
Responsibility. * f** % \ ' 

Eliminating. Academic Programs. Eliminating aca- 
demic programs can be a means of concentrating faculty , 
cutbacks, but there has been ,y)me xlisenchantmqnt at the 
state l&vel with regard to program termination Several states 
have become suspicious of the activity -as, a cost-cutting 
device, after extensive program reviews eliminated count-' 
.less "pjtpcr** programs which involved no personnel cuts. 
-When program cuts^ involve all degree levels in an institution 
aad those program cuts correspond to departmental struc- 
ture, cost savings' result. At Southern Methodist University 
in 1979. the institution discontinued a number of academic 
programsVinvolving 5 tenured and 15 nontenured faculty. 
Some of these programs were viewed ds high quality but 
peripheral to SMU*s core mission. 

.Limiting Course Offerings of Existing Programs. Lib- 
eral arts colleges and small universities which have diffi- 
culty cutting back their limited program offerings 
extensively or repeatedly may find a solution ii) limiting the 
course offerings of .these programs. The first round of 
letr^nc^meht at Goucher College eliminated the Classics 
Department and major programs in some foreign languages 
(they remained as service courses), but by the second round, 
the faculty believed that the essential core should be protect- 
ed. The college complied by eliminating elective courses 
ian([the faculty who taught them), leaving existing majors 
intact^ * 



, Whether institutions choose to eliminate courses or "pro- 
grams, reductions in t)ie faculty work force will beinvolfad. 
The extent to which attrition is a viable tool for cutback in the 

f long term or the" short term depcncls on the campus getting 
and on certain characteristics of the faculty. Many of the 
faculties studied, especially at the regional .state colleges, 
were relatively middle-aged and were highly tenure^ which 

' did not promise much attrition through retirement. And as 
the academic market for faculty may decline even more 
dramatically m the coming year^than in tiie recent decade, 
the possibility of attrition through turnover may also dimm- 
ish. The extent to which attrition'canbe &sed largely dejfcnds 
upon the ^success; of the various reallocation' and reassign- 
ment measures which enable an institution to trim its opera- 
tion while still meeting its academic commitments. 

^ Keys to Successful Re«pbnsesj 

Higher educatidn^tands in various stages of readiness for 
the impending enrollment decline of the 1980s. For! some, 
the experience of the past 10 years has been warning enough 
to cause prej&ration of contingency plans which include 
reductiqn in size and scope. Others, sincerely believing that 
qjiy retreat from growth is a sign of weakness, seek institu-, 
tional<excmption from tjie general decline solely through a 
strategy of aggressive expansion. ' ' % 

Unfortunately, manjTlhstitutions continue to take their 
stands on the basis of poor information. Ah- absolutely 
essential clement in planning in the context of* a general 
f decline is "substantial information on the size ant} composi-, 
tion-of*futurc enrollment. This information can provide *a 
road map -for an institution to identify its major resource 
difficulties and a way'pf mobiiizyig^the necessary internal 
support f(jr makiqg significant changes o^direction. Institu- 
tions' where such data were available and "appropriately 
distilled and communicated had more fully developed con- 
tingency plans than institutions where the data were un- 
available, poorly presented, or tightly held by 

~ administration. Institutions in a growth mode tend to speak 
of this type of planning as "marketing," while those cutting 
back call it "enrollment planning." Both involve tfie same 
family of activities* the analysis ofMhe characterisfrcf, 

^orientation, and geographic location- of the students the 
college has attracted in the past^nd'earf expect to attract in 

, ..Jhe future, and a realistic assessment of the susceptibility of 
enrollment to institutional policies. Whan that analysis is 
.extended to students already enrolled and when student 
characteristics are related to measures' of "success and 
failure," the institution has achieved a comprehensive reten- 
tion program upon wfiich to base changes in institutional 

- practices. 

In addition tO cnrollnftrnt planning, institutions must 
carefully evaluate their programs and activities injighhof 
carefully -defined institutional goals. Add a process^of 
reassessment which involves significant faculty participa- 
* tion, and the institution has a mechanism for setting priori- 
ties and /caching retrenchment deoisions. Faculty 
involvemeht in this reassessment pfocehS is of critical impor- 
tance. While termination decisions on specific personnel are 
the responsibility of administration, only faculty governance 
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and advisory bodies tan give adequate academic direction to 
these'decisions. 

The range of cutback strategies developed byinstitutions 
which have undergone decline rti the 1970s is impressive, as 
is the degree of reduction which has been attained without 
apparent impacts on quality and access. NTone of the institu- , 
Hons in the SREB study, however, had found solutions to the 
^problem of low faculty turnover which presents the hiring of 
new teachers an<| scholars with fresh perspectivcs.^Otfthe 
other hand, acti^fi rather than inaction irt man/ Cases had 
instilled jiew vigoi^- at least among thp survivors. BuUhese 
generaluation.s »tre limited to a group of institutions which 
are not threate/ed with immediatdidisaster. Based oa the ^ 
case Studies ./the SREB study team offers the following 
observations/. ♦ ^ > 

• First, it is* apparent that no single strategy should be relied 
, upon fo/ the entire spending reduction which is n&ded. A 

combination of cutbacks* in course offerings, program 

• terminations, staffing adjustments,. 5nd administrative 
consolidation shouldbe considered. The cumulative effect 

' of the savingsjroni each strategyt'ean be substantial. 

• ^econd, precious time can be lost debating the' likelihood 
j> of decline.' The best advice may be to pla^for 1he worst, 

l and hope for'the best. Early action is needed to mobilize^ 
support. Institutions whiclr waste away the*lrfst gasp of*' 
growth will be worse off than those which use that tim^ of 
growth to prepare for decline. 

• Third, when embarking on reassessment , and cutback 
strategies, boldness is essential. Incrementalism is Tine 
under conditions of growth but may not suffice under 
decline? Among the cases .studied, it was found that the 
most sueeessful-retrcnchmcnts ctiLdeepLy-enough Jo. meet, _ 
immediate and projected shortfalls and-also to mount new 

^programs or enhance existii?fcones. It is Jhis^ecand order 
; of cuts* which can 'be the posircje side of 'retrenchment. 

• Finally, strong ^leadership in carrying out t tht various 
strategies is undoubtedly an element in a successful re- 
sponse to decline. * . 



The most effective examples of leadership in the SREB 
study were presidents who were willing to educate,, cajoled, 
and inspire their faculties and staffs to face up to the task of 
making difficult choices. Striking a balance between the 

• unacceptable poles of unilateral decision making an4 indeci- 
sion by committee; these presidents and their academic 
deans carefully Jaid o uuthe prospects of their colleges to 

'faculty and worked cooperatively to formulate plans \to 
confront the challenges of decline In this way, these leaders 
often captured a wellspring of creative energy in faculty and 
staffs, even among those who were personally threatened. 
As it turns ; put, uncertainty arffl inaction are even more 
disherrtcning than retrenchment. * k 

. v This edition of Issues in Higher Education was prepared, 
by James R. Mingle, SREB research assdtfate-. and Donald 
M. Norris, .director, institutional studies, the University of 
Houston.' . » . * 
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